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ON THE DANUBE, AND AMONG THE 


MOUNTAINS. 
I. 

Acatnst the stream, when the ship is strong, is the 

most beautiful way of journeying on the river Danube, 

as well as it often is on the river of life. Downward, 

for instance, from Linz to Vienna, it takes but nine 

hours, but then the rapidity of the motion does not 

allow of a distinct and complete view of the scenery 

that tempts the eye in passing—just as many of 

those so-called happy, rich people, who run fast 

through life, can never know it but superficially. 

Upward, the same distance requires twenty-six hours. 

The mountains on both sides, the vineyards, ruins, 

villages, towns, and the large, lonely convents are slowly 

drawn up before the eye, and have time to appear 

in their real character, to throw into the soul a 
bright or sad romantic glance, which, like a strange 
melody, a ‘song without words, you never forget. 
Now and then, you go on shore, you pluck a flower, 
catch a kind glance from a woman’s eyes, or surprise 
the sunshine in beautifully coloured glades beneath 
the vine-foliage; and the river itself, whilst the 
panting steamer forces its way, changes strangely, 
from morning brightness and noon clearness, to the 
mysteriously tinted evening shades, amongst which 
fairy legends or historical records of love, chivalry, 
war, and terror, seem to peep out from the moun- 
tains and woods, as if they were being called into 
new life and reality. Or, if you prefer practical, 
instructive, real life to poetical emotions and dreams, 
there is much to be seen on the steamer itself ; you 
here encounter representatives of the varied popu- 
lations of the Austrian empire. The first I saw of 
these were three Hungarian noblemen, who wore the 
Styrian cocked-hat, with a cockade of chamois-beard, 
and the Styrian hunting-dress under their rich Mag- 
yarian mantles. They were bent on chamois-hunting 
in the Styrian and Salzburg mountains. The public 
papers had just related about the Countess Batthyanyi 
assembling her servants and dividing her property 
amongst them, before she entered a convent, to mourn 
the fate of her husband, whom the Austrians 80 | 
iniquitously and barbarously had hanged on the | 
gallows ; and these Hungarians, countrymen of Bat- 
thyanyi, Nagy Sandor, Damiani, were going sporting 


secured a separate cabin, where somewhat later in _ 
the morning the report of champagne bottles was 
heard. Abaft by the flagstaff sat an Austrian major, 
who had been wounded in a battle against General 
Bem, and now an invalid, was on his way to the 
baths of Gastein. He was a tall, strongly-built man, 
about fifty, with an open, martial countenance, and 
that oval-shaped head so often met with in Southern 
Austria, and which is considered by phrenologists as 
indicative of great heartiness and an average intellect. 
He, too, wore a green hat, with a cockade of the 
gray-brown, soft chamois-beard, signifying that the 
wearer has killed a chamois. The sportsman who 
has shot an eagle, or a vulture, sticks a feather of the 
bird in his hat, as the gardener’s hat has flowers. You 
may certainly purchase, and adorn your hat with 
the insignia of the feat, but unlike some royal orders, 
it may give rise to a question of your merit, and a 
challenge to prove it, especially when you visit the 
mountains. 

To my agreeable surprise, the old, renowned poet 
Castelli and his wife, whose acquaintance I had made 
in Vienna, came up from the cabin. Old Castelli had 
—TI am sorry to say he has just died—a singularly 
free, quiet manner to strangers, remarkable even in 
South Germany, where social life is so easy. The 
consciousness of his popularity, and the sympathy he 
felt with every class of his countrymen, drew him 
near to others, and drew others to him, so that on | 
board the steamer you might soon have fancied the - 
passengers had not met accidentally, but were his 
friends or acquaintances, convened by him on an 
excursion. In the company around him, German 
was spoken in many dialects, for not only were 
Austria proper, Bohemia, Tyrol, Carnia, Styria, Istria 
represented, but even Serbia, by a priest in a long, 
black cloak, and with a peculiar brown beard, 
descending in a rectangular form to his waist. The 
conversation took a particular turn from the half- 
jesting reproach addressed to me by Castelli: ‘Now, 
I am sure, you Danes are such barbarians, that you 
even do not know Blumauer’s hymn to the Danube.’ 
I could happily prove my country guiltless of such a 
crime. Some lines of the hymn were quoted, and 
took an effect, which taught me something. What 
links the Austrians together? The inhabitants of the 
kingdoms, archduchies, duchies, principalities, &c., 
forming the Austrian empire, are not a people or 


in the Austrian mountains ! They had, fortunately, 


a nation, but differ from each other in race, history, 
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. or force has rent the hoops, must they fall asunder ? 


language ; and at moments the difference has been so 
great and prominent, that only the iron band of the 
army could hold the conglomerate together in apparent 
unity. Well, are they really only kept together like 
staves in a cask, by hoops, and when rust has gnawed, 


Is there no vital power knitting them, no common 
symbol speaking to the heart, and calling for unity ? 
I incline to think there is—the feeling of the natural 


vitality 
and wealth that pour forth from the bountiful earth 
through hill and forest, lake and field—of the sin- 
gular power of life, which quivers everywhere around, 
and which justified the historical war-cry, ‘ Auf, 
gewaltiger Oesterreich!’ A symbol of this ‘ mighty 
natural power’ is the Danube, whose broad rapid 
stream, descending from the Black Forest, and uniting 
the four chief towns, Linz, Vienna, Presburg, and 
Buda-Pesth, rolls forward towards the Orient, the 
mysterious future. On those powerful silver streams, 
amid that scenery of majestic beauty, the various 
subjects of the Austrian empire have a sense of unity 
—of a national grandeur differing from other nations 
—of a future in which some new spirit shall calm the 
susceptibilities and redeem the wrongs which now 
threaten to rend and sever their commonwealth. 
There has been much discussion between the parti- 
sans of the Danube and the Rhine. All honour to the 
Rhine! especially to that most picturesque part 
between Coblenz and Mayence, of which the only 


and admired, and has fallen into some resemblance to 
a worn-out fashion, or a beautiful tune hawked about 
by street-organs. But apart even from this, the 
Danube is grander and fresher. Whoever is acquainted 
with the Rhineland, knows that the soil, especially 
in some of the vine districts, is worn out, and that 
‘the bread is eaten with scarcity;’ the shores of the 
Danube have enough and to spare; in fact, the 
hidden strength of the soil only requires to be sought 
for and directed to yield in fulness—‘a land of wheat 
and barley, and vines and fig-trees and pomegranate’ 
—‘a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig copper.’ The Rhine is beau- 
tiful, renowned, rich in song and legend; but the 
truth is, that it resembles those German students 
who, after a wild, poetical, heaven-ascending youth, 
end as lawyers or burgomasters in a small town ; for 
weakened and reduced to a rivulet, it creeps out into 
the North Sea; whilst the Danube, like the manly 
founder of a dynasty, runs on increasing in strength 
and might, and falling into the sea, seems not to lose 
itself, but to force its way into the great world. The 
peculiar poetical feeling produced in the mind whilst 
on its stream is, that these waters swiftly passing you 
would carry you to the Black Sea, Crimea, Byzan- 
tium, Athens, the Orient; and in this there is some- 
thing by far more historical, living, and enlivening, 
than in the old ruins on the Rhine. 
But if you are fond of ruins, the Danube has them 
also; in the hoary shattered Durrenstein (on your 
right, when passing from Vienna to Milk), for instance. 
Here Richard Ceeur-de-Lion was kept a prisoner, most 
secretly shut up, according to the legend. Blondel, 
his minstrel, after wandering in his search through 
Palestine and Germany, at last discovered traces of 
him here, and, by singing a Provengal song, elicited an 
answer from the captive king, and then delivered 


ing the Austrian soil—of the fertility | ©! 


fault is, that it has been too much visited, described, | sisting 


Leopold of Austria took Richard from Durrenstein, 
and sold him to the Emperor Henry VI., who kept 
him for some time imprisoned on the Bhine. 
acquainted with these facts, one looks, nevertheless, on 
the gray, broken, tottering walls of Durrenstein as a 
relic, sacred 


the 
says: ‘ 
has 


Although 


with loyalty and fidelity, and believes 
i eas Yaar to a grassy spot on the rock, 

Blondel sat and sang.’ So much power 
poetic over simple ! 
If your soul thirst for the poetry produced by 

pouches, processions, &c., will not lack these 

neither on the Danube. e steam-boat stops at 
Mélk. You see an immense garden 
fruit-trees, and vines ascending the scattered hills ; 
but it will take some time before you pay the 
attention due to all this beauty, for immediately 
over your head, on a detached green rock one 
hundred and eighty feet high, towers an immense 
building with dome and spires, at once a palace, a 
fortress, and a church. It is the stift or convent of 
Milk, chief residence of the Austrian Benedictines. 
The Danube was one of the great high-roads on 
which civilisation, led by monachism, entered Ger- 
many. When the industrious and studious Benedic- 
tines, as early as the seventh century, came from 
Monte Casino, they first settled here. The convent 
at Mélk was built 936 a.p., but became afterwards 
an Hungarian fortress, was restored to the order, 
burned, and rebuilt, and in 1809 was again made a 
fortress by the Emperor Napoleon, and at the peace 
was once more restored to order. Ninety mem- 
bers of the brotherhood are living here, studying, 
teaching, or conducting the affairs of the order. 
They have a picture-gallery, and also a library con- 
isting of 30,000 volumes. 
The first feeling on entering such fine, light, vast. 
books, and on being y the e—gene’ a 
lively, polite, gentlemanly Benedictine 
some rare manuscripts, is an indescribable feeling of 
well-being. You wish to remain here for ever. It is 
as if the steamer, instead of i Danube, 
had brought you back to the times of Alcuin and 
Charl e. ery these manuscripts, on this 
lessed by nature, the great 
problem seems to be solved—deep love of science and 
truth, cordially connected with faith, at once a life of 
activity and peace. You take down a written 
psalter, and on finding some of those naive, beautiful 
illustrations for which the monks of the ninth 
and tenth centuries are ially celebrated, you 
remember that you are at this moment in one of 
the very places whence a aang aspiring, pure, 
beauty-adorning spirit has sent forth its fragrance to 
the world. And this is just what Catholicism promises 
—art as well as science shall serve faith, and prosper 
in so doing. What dispels your illusion, what causes 
you to resign your wish of remaining here almost as 
quickly as it was formed? Is it occasioned by your 
guide, the scholar of natural science, who you 
about a miracle performed by one of the pictures in 
the chapel? Or is it by another polite, well-bred 
Benedictine, who has approached, and gently inquires 
whether you have been at Mariazell, 2 among the 
mountains; or at Maria-Taferl, on the Danube, and 
observed what wonderful cures the Holy Virgin has 
performed on the pilgrims, proofs of which are to be 
seen in the votive tablets on the walls ? 


Wer eine Wachshand opfert, dem heilt an der Hand 
die Wu 


Und wer eine Wachsfusz opfert, dem wird der Fusz 
gesund.* 


Or is it by another conversation on the curse of liberty, 
and the blessings of the Concordat, which has given 


* Bring her a wax-hand, and she cures your hand; bring her a 


him. The historical truth, however, is, that Duke 


wax-foot, and your foot becomes hale. 
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the education 
the holy congregation at Rome ? 


throughout Austria into the hands of the | of the village, 
on Anat control, and the clergy into the hand of 


else or more. One day he 
shewed me his stores. I had anticipated i 


is imperial pupil, is dead too, and that in our time, | there corn and fruits, and felt somewhat i 


manly liberty, whi 


Next day, on i 
towards evening, 


on a san 
all night. At daybreak, when 


up the river, we ran, | got an ascend 
- and were kept there | their stock for and beer. How cheap their 


came on deck, I was | labour is, may be inferred from some of the 
surprised at the aspect of the river; it looked like a 


breach between science and faith, Most of the 
the only soothing and healing 

dreaded, unfolds the wings of 
the soul, and gives them, by exercise, the strength to | Montenegro 


ulation of irchen, I was told, earn their 
read by manufacturing toys, which are rted to 
and Serbia. When trade kens— 
when the rival (Bavarian) town of Berchtesgaden has 


prices. 
Rattles cost per dozen 4 kreutzer (14d.); a horse on 
vast lake, with desolate, barren shores, where low, the tai 


detached clouds, swe 


expected, too, of 
us, the stream itself, in the gray light of dawn, bore, | children are to throw at eac 


throagh a| timber was sold to them at a nominal pri 
along the river Traun, and, | at times distributed, and die Hi id the fees 


before the wind, moved like | a doll’s house, 4d. ; a pen-case, $d.; a dozen dolls, 1 


course, this man’ is coarse and clumsy, as 


which Montenegrin 
other’s heads ; but if 


lance to a huge reptile | you look at articles of a little more expensive char- 
with an evil eye. Of how we came off the bank, I} acter, you soon discover a sense of 
explanation than 


of how we came | physiognomist would add, the natural product of a 


population, which, in spite of the privations under 
which it suffers, is sanguine, lively, and pretty. 
Formerly, the poor artisans received considerable 
assistance from their feudal lords, die Herrschaft ; 
corn was 


crossing the Traunlake to msee, to the | of the town night-police. Since fe rights and 
fashionable baths of Ischl to Salzburg, Tyrol, &c.| robot have been abolished, and the vi has its 
The Traunlake, where a little steamer plies, is si 


is six or | parochial charity, die Herrschaft onl 
seven miles long from east to west—from Gmiinden 


eir poor- 
rates, and the timber is sold at its market value. 


to Ebensee—and from one to two miles broad. Near | Gifts are not bestowed on free men. The em 


Gmiinden, the shores are flat cornfields and gardens | has been obliged to lease the ri 


jperor 
t of hunting in the 


retiring on distant hills; but on ing on the| parish districts, at a rate of 24 florins (£2, 4s.) a 
lake westward, you soon find it gi by h : mn 


tains, that m iously enfold it in 
shades, especially the gi 


feet high on the south side, and Sonnenstein op 


posite. 

The water, on fine days, is indescribably clear and 
; the green mountain-forests and the blue sky 
mirror themselves in it; and at times, when the sun- 


calm 


rays are admitted to some parts, and towards ev: 


uge moun- | since which the poor are not allowed to possess 
ir immense | selves of even a stick of wood from the domain. 
tic Traunstein, six thousand | Doubtless, some sticks are taken, but at the risk of 


life ; I have at night met the patrols (riflemen) in the 
forest. 


From these statements—however few they be 
—it would appear that there is more order in the 


ening | administration than before, and even the higher pri 


price 
especially, the oa singularly coloured, seems | of timber is to the national economist a favourable 


charged into fairy 


which the rocks rise perpendicularly; You Austria, giving up Venice, appli 
deep, deep down upon the granite roots of tomiae the pursuit of 


tains, at this 
Nature in one of her 
glimpse from that time of the histo 
when its ‘foundation was laid, and 
thereof, whilst the morning-stars sang 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ 


rare sight it is as if you surprised | But now the trade on the 
secrets, as if you caught a/| and the taxes are so heavy! 


From Gmiinden you can ~ If the toy-maker loses, the woodcutter and the 
walk some distance along the shore, but suddenly 


all road or path ceases; there is but water, from | wood. Even the toy-maker m 


and boat men gain, as well as the holder of the 


night yet prosper, if 
all its strength to 
licy towards the East. 
anube is very hazardous, 
‘Life has become so 


its natural 


of the earth, | very burdensome,’ said an old a one day to 
e corner-stone | me. Ay, the very order and 
together, and | have been ina‘ 


-government that 
add to the burden. I have 
always found life more expensive in a free than in an’ 


As before stated, travellers generally cross the | oppressed country, and in Austria they pay for the 


lake by steam, and may perhaps during the passage | dawn of freedom even before 
i spot on 


throw a stray glance at.a peculiarly prett; 
the northern shore, about midway between 


and undulating, and at last, in an egg- 


they are warmed by its 


ra 
miinden Fine no people abroad with whom I feel so 
and Ebensee. From the huge forest-clad pinnacle of 


Sonnenstein, the plateau descends wc by step, | an ingenuity that, during my seclusion amon; 


much sympathy as with these. There is about them 
them, 


romon- | often made me feel as on a South-sea island. Wish- 


pry leaps into the lake. On a sunny day, when in a| ing to ascend the Sonnenstein, and asking Kardbath 


on the lake, I always felt a smiling, 
pleasure derived from this 


hing | for a guide, he directed me to a white cottage, where 
promontory, for it | I found an elderly toy-maker at work, to whom I 


appeared to me asa child of the mountain, that had | delivered my errand. Next morning, at five o’clock, 
just jumped from its bed, and run to bathe, whilst | I heard a knock at my door; it was the guide—his 


the fond parents were earnestly looki 


Gothic @ group of 
screen 


To the west is a little sandy beach, where boats | less forest covering the 


on, admonish- | dau, 

ing it not to go too far. This child, or this promontory, | blac 

is just big enough to carry on its head an old semi- | the vill 
ic ¢ and trees, that try to | of a chi 
it. 


ter, a very pretty girl of seventeen, with large 
eyes, black hair, and barefooted. On leaving 
with her, I felt ashamed of my as that 
with its nurse, and sent her back ; but very 
soon afterwards I entirely lost my way in the path- 
ountain-slo and inter- 


pes, 
can run ashore, and behind this beach lies the town sected by ee ape lean heard 


or Vi of Traunkirchen, half hidden in its ens | through the 
ae i The innk ge of a gun, but the sounds only reached me as a to 
burgomaster 


Traunkirchen, by name Kardbath, is also 


in air a woodcutter’s axe or the — 
of my desolate loneliness. After noon, tired and 


and bas been honoured by the emperor 

with a medal, for having saved, some years back, nine 

sure, some such | men during a tempest on the lake. 
e village he is something 


uickly remind 
Charl 


| | 
|| 
|_| 
{ 
| 
| 
topic will be touched upon, and will 
‘ou that Alcuin, the priest, is dead, anc | 
h sed | 
| 
ascend. | | 
pt 
restless ghosts. Just bef : 
bys 
on it. 
The crowd of travellers and tourists take their ' 
course from Linz by ii 
icturesque landscape 
| 
gh q | 
| | 
|| 
| 
st as = | 
{ 
| 
| 
jiberty, | | 
3 given 
ng her 
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68 
, | had to give up the struggle for Sonnenstein, 


but even this was easier con- 


seeks water ; this broo ubt, will shew me the 
“lake. So I followed it ; but soon, like the lake, it had 


no banks, but broke ae ne Ce: the rocks, that 
rose perpendicularly on sides. Perceiving that 
at this time of the year there was not water enough 
to cover the ‘at stones which formed its bed, I 
descended to the bottom, and proceeded leaping and 
climbing, as through a grave, with no other prospect 
than heaven. Suddenly the rocks gave way, and 
ich I was separated only by a large meadow, as 
from the hand of 
Creator. I felt as in ise, and when I heard 
at a distance the rhythmical sound of a water-mill, 
I said to myself: ‘ Well, they have had time to build a 
mill ; let us go to them, and get something to eat.’ On 
my entering the dwelling-house, where an elderly 
woman sat at work, she rose Well thought I, "she 
out answering my greeti ‘Well, t I, ‘she 
fancies I am the eek” was dressed in a black 
Mackintosh, and rather wet and muddy.) Another 
elderly woman and two girls came in from the adja- 
cent room, and stared at me too. ‘Good folks,’ said I, 
* will you please give me some bread?’ They did not 
answer. ape no — house ?’ 
replied one o irls violently, retreating behin 
milk.’ ‘No!’ (in the same manner). ‘Good folks,’ said 
I, ‘I will pay you of course ; here is money.’ ‘ Be off!’ 
cried the iia, making the sign of the cross 
towards me. I left the room, astonished at such lack 
of hospitality, and discovering a boat on the lake, I 
beckoned the man tome. He was from Traunkirchen, 
and I told him how singularly the women had 
behaved. ‘I donot understand it,’ said he, and entered 
the cottage, whence he soon called to me to follow 
him. The women came running with bread, butter, 
milk, beer, wine, table-cloths, &c., and whilst they 
dressed —— he took me aside, _ solved = 
mystery. e — year, a foreigner 
perished in the broo out of which I had come, and 
the women had fancied I was his ghost. I spent a 
delightful afternoon with them. They did not know 
how to be kind enough tome. They begged my 


woman said it was Sigisbach, and had that name 
from a duke, or a king, or an emperor Sigismund. 
The girl, its name to be 
Siegesbach (victory’s brook), from a great victory won 
on its banks over the Turks; but the younger girl, 
about sixteen years old, afterwards to! 


morning, a young knight and a fair lady had left 
Traunkirchen for a to the brook. On setting 
out, she wore a rose in her bosom, but on their return 
he wore it. 
She assured me, with a sly look from her blue eyes, 
that this was the true etymology of Siegesbach 
(victory’s brook). 
Next day being dull and wet, Kardbath asked me 
if I would play at ninepins ; and on coming on the 
skittle-ground—a large shed, part of which was a 
cow —I made acquaintance with the clergy of the 
The most reverend, the priest, in long brown 


playing a little, whilst his 
her Herr, clerical sir, proved him- 
self a passionate and clever Kegler. He was about 


ears, dressed in an old black suit, and linen 


entrance was 


origin of the name Siegesbach. Once upon a fine | ing 


countenance, rather a low brow, and bristly hair. 
His , besides board and i is four florins 
(about eight shillings) a month, from which he assists 
to support his mother.* He could not hide his 
pleasure at winning in the game (we played so low, 
that by two hours’ effort he won perhaps 6d.) ; but 


his joy was childlike, and not unpleasant. He was 
very Yenorant, and did not 
in an 


to take interest 


above the everyday-life in which he 


moved, but with this he was content. 


Amongst the players, most of whom were toy- 


makers, was an elderly man with a red face, and 
plainly dressed in a blue-stri 
was spoken of as Herr Hofrai 
I thought it a jest; but not only was he 
Hofrath, and the di 
Vienna, but, as a closer 

a man from whom jest 
ascending the mountain, I passed a house, which 


cotton jacket. He 
(court councillor), and 
really a 
director of the state lottery at 
uaintance proved, he was 
ept aloof. One day on 


I thought was a chapel or a convent, for over the 
painted in white letters on a black 
: ‘Do not take my loss too much to heart ; 
yea, it was ordained by God, and His name be 
ised evermore.’ On entering the house, I found 
myself in a long corridor with rooms on each side, 
over the doors of which were similar inscriptions. 
This was the Hofrath’s house. His only son, in 1848, 
volunteered against the Italians, and fell mortally 
wounded in one of Radetzky’s battles. On his death- 
bed, he wrote comforting rs to his parents, and 
the inscriptions are quotations from these letters. 
On a deep beach to the east of the promontory is a 
swimming-school, erected by the Hofrath. Formerly, 
swimming was unknown at Traunkirchen, and many 
persons, in uence, were drowned every year in 
the lake. Now the Hofrath, during his two months’ 
stay each summer, devotes himself to teaching the art, 
in order to save the children of other parents from a 
violent death. 

The ‘clerical sir, when I paid him a visit, proved 
himself the most obliging and most tolerant olic 
minister I ever met with, shewing me all the sacred 
books and garments, and explaining the ceremonies, 
as an engine-driver would explain the mechanism of 
his locomotive, and even with less pride. He after- 
wards gave me a still more striking proof of his 
obliging character. 


Ill. 


for their ‘silly’ fears, and offered me a bed, not only| Pen and ink can rarely reproduce scenery, 
for that night, but for any time ; they had a spare room | and when thinking of the two little bath lakes 
Gor 1 cho d have it. In the course of forts. These 
our chat, I asked the name of the brook. The eldest es are situated in an alpine region, where the 


e 
emperor hunts the chamois pow th his stay at Ischl. 
It is easily said, that amid wildly-rent yellow rocks, 
whose summits are capped with snow, you sudden] 
discover two emerald cups filled to the brim wi 
deep-blue water. But what can give an idea of the 
genwus loci, that produces an im) ion as if the swell- 
ing waters were retained within their contines by a 
gentle spirit hidden behind the birch trees, which in 
sweet familiar converse dip their delicate tresses in the 
azure lakes? Around reigns the deepest, the most 
delicious, soothing stillness, but in such a sunny air, 
and with such fresh, green colours, that ever and anon 
the fancy recurs that it is all living an enchanted life, 
that hearts throb within, that the very birch trees are 
bathing nymphs who have metamorphosed themselves 
at the approach of man. Following the water into 
its remote recesses, in the blue shadows of the moun- 
tain, you.cannot help it—it is as though you would 
find the to of the fairy queen, or meet the 
enraptured man imagi of old, and of which we 
heard in early, fondly believing youth. 


* The stipend of the priest is forty florins (L.4) a month, 


not of 


e neatest; he had a broad, good-humouredd 


beside lodgings. 


= 


| 
ceived than executed, as I neither knew where [| 
was myself, nor where Traunkirchen was. A brook 
rushing down its stony bed gave me an idea—water 
| 
coat and Wellington boots, seemed desirous of keeping . 
— 
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When, with the inspector of the forests, I had, over 


the high Kranabit-Sattel, ascended to these lakes, 
we resolved to return by the high-road to Ebensee. 
The title ‘high-road’ is-given to the road for the 
simple reason that a horse and cart can pass through 
it; for all the rest of the road (six miles long) is, if 
not the steepest, certainly the roughest and wildest 
I ever saw. From the immense inclining walls on 
either side, avalanches roll down during winter; in 
spring, the road is e to frequent land-slips and 
irruptions of mountain streams, and everywhere, in 

ite of the labour applied in early summer, traces of 
this are left in uprooted trees, heaps of earth, and 
huge blocks of stone. Itis on this savage road as if 
wrathful spirits were ever lurking behind the gray 
rocks ; and this idea is kept alive by the strange monu- 
ments you pass—crosses erected where accidents have 
occurred ; and besides the cross, a picture represent- 
ing the accident—cither labourers thrown down, or a 
piece of rock that crushes travellers, or a torrent 
sweeping them away. Sometimes, above the accident 
depicted, heaven is re nted, with God the Father, 
Christ, or the Virgin, kindly receiving the victims. It 
is roughly but vigorously executed; and the great 
number in succession of these monuments makes a 
deep impression on the mind. It can be readily 
understood that the population of such a country may 
become superstitious as well as deeply religious. As 
for me, I confess that later, on seeing a Madonna in a 
church, it flashed a tae mind as if I recognised 
her from the time when seen her in heaven. 

From Ebensee we could only reach Traunkirchen 
by boat, for the rocky shore rises perpendicularly 
from the lake, and there is no road or path over the 
heights. We got one of those curiously shaped boats 
—resembling a baker’s trough, to which a beak is 
added—and were rowed over the still, n lake, on 
part of which the sombre tints of the. afternoon 

read their dark-blue shadows, whilst in the distance 
the water, glittering with rays of the setting sun, 
a to bear pyramids of bright, variegated, spark- 
ing hues. 

A boat coming towards us passed over onc of the 
luminous spots—what a glory was suddenly poured 
over it and its crew! It contained the clerical sir, 
who ordered the men to stop to have a chat with us ; 
and at length he asked me if I would get over into 
his boat ; he was going over to the opposite shore to 
shrive a dying ae. I joined him, and soon passing 
over the last luminous stripes, we entered the deep 
night-shades of the mountains. 

m the spot where we landed, we had to walk 
about a mile through a lane formed by the mountains. 
It was indeed like a narrow street between lofty 
houses ; it sometimes opened into large squares ; and 
there were moments when in the increasing darkness 
you might have fancied them inhabited, for here and 
there it shone and sparkled ; the glowworm in the 
grass sent forth its green lustre, and red shining 
insects, dancing up and down, spread a mysterious 
life. Sometimes water was heard trickling ; once it 
sounded like the rustle of a silken robe. The cleri- 
cal sir said that he did not like to be here alone so 
late, therefore—he naively added—he had asked me 
to accompany him. 

The beadle came to meet us, and the clerical sir 
asked me whether I would stop at the beadle’s house 
or go with them to the church, and remain there, till 
he returned from the holy rite. I chose the latter. 
On entering the church, the clerical sir put on his 
canonicals, and lighted by our only light, the beadle’s 
lantern, prayed kneeling before the monstrance. 
When about leaving, he said he had considered the 
matter, and I might accompany him and be present at 
the ceremony, if I could make up my mind to kneel 
when the others knelt. I acceded; so we left the 
church and proceeded down the street, first, the beadle 
with uncovered head and lantern in hand, then the 


riest—for now the clerical sir was a priest—with the 

ost, and at some distance I followed bareheaded. 
From all the houses we passed, I heard—it was 
impossible to see—people in the entrances murmuring 
prayers, kneeling, whilst the host passed. At the 
moment we entered the sick-room, the numerous family 
assembled went down upon their knees, and the move- 
ment was so powerful and imposing, that [ involun- 
tarily, without even remembering my promise, knelt 
too. The priest approached the dying woman, and 
for some time spoke to her in a whisper, after 
which the beadle read prayers, the ihat discipline’, 
ing : ‘Pray for us, and ‘Amen!’ in that discipli 

, half-singing tone, never forgotten when once 
heard in a Catholic German church. The , 
proceeded to the holy work. He anointed the 
of the dying woman, and said the prayer begging 
forgiveness for sin committed in thought; then he 
anointed her eyes, mouth, breast, hands, and feet, 
praying forgiveness for sins committed with looks, 
with the tongue, with the heart, with the hands, and 
in walking. This done, he bent his ear to her mouth. 
He afterwards told me she had whispered : ‘Now I 
am longing for my Redeemer.’ 

We returned in the same order as we had come, 
people still kneeling and murmuring prayers; and 
although the anointment had made a vivid impres- 
sion, I felt a still greater effect produced on me by 
these from the community 
accompanyi the departing so ow are we 

i give a ball whilst I 
b e my last! 

When we returned by the lake, it was dark night, 
although the stars were out. It was as if the moun- 
tains reached up to and bore the sky, and as if the 
stars were lights in dwellings above. Still stranger 
fancies were called forth when, on those parts of the 
lake where the stars were reflected, one mght become 
giddy on gazing down and seeing the firmament 

isturbed by the oars. 

On landing at Traunkirchen, we heard music, and 
saw Kardbath’s windows strongly illuminated, whilst 
a crowd was assembled before the house. 

‘Oh, clerical sir, we have a concert!’ cried a 

urchin, leaping towards us. . 

t was so, indeed, and things were arranged in great 
style. At one end of the large room were to be seen 
the musicians—a strongly built man and two boys. 
The man played the guitar, and sang comic and 
pathetic songs; the elder boy played the violin; the 
younger beat the triangle. At a convenient distance 
sat the Hofrath, the inspector of the forests, and the 
doctor—the notabilities of the place—behind them 
toy-makers, artisans, and workmen; the third rank 
along the walls, not accommodated with seats, was ‘ for 
the populace,’ as Kardbath said ; and the fourth row 
was outside. 

After the concert, most of the public left. The 
doctor, the inspector of the forests, the clerical sir, 
and Kardbath played cards, whilst I made acquaint- 
ance with the singer, who had excited my interest, 
because his elder boy was exceedingly me, and 
had a very agreeable voice. Our conversation was 
interrupted by the clerical sir being taken ill from 
having drunk at once too much cold beer. He was 
advised to drink wine; and I heard him ask the 
barmaid the price of the wines, and then say to her: 
‘Give me half a pint of the worst.’ I could not 
refrain from trying to offer him of the very best, and, 
to say the truth, he understood the first hint, and 
accepted without cireumlocution. In exchange, he 
gave me a saying: 


Wine after beer 
Ts good advice. 
Beer after wine— 
Shun the vice. 


Early next morning, the singer, according to his 
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I considered him a man 
on 


a war-footing with mankind ; the music was | i 


his weapon, and to use it with effect, he did not spare 


even his own children, but sacrificed their future for | and 


an equivocal t, for an unrestrained, gipsy-like 

th. He me that he was born in Bohemia, and 
: studied to become a teacher, but being drawn for 
a soldier, he was placed to the music-band of his 
regiment ; and now discharged after twelve years’ 
service, he was licensed to wander about and earn his 
livelihood as a strolli ici I asked him 


gazed at me for a little while, 
accom him to his room. There I found the boys 


amid He wished them in 
history, geography, German glish grammar ; 
and excepting = English pronunciation, which he 
himself studied from a dictionary, I felt very satisfied. 
He shewed me the copy and “as books, adding : 
* Wherever we come, we keep school from five to eight 
o'clock in the morning ; from eight to nine, breakfast ; 
from nine to twelve, practice on the violin ; from two 
to four, school ; in the evenings, we work.’ 

On our return to my room, the musician talked 
fondly, but without exaggeration, of his elder boy. 
*Nepomuk has not inherited it from me,’ he said ; 
‘it is all his mother’s. She was an Italian. We shot 
her father and brother on the same day ; her mother 
had died from anguish and grief ; so I found her; she 
had nobody else in the world. Is it not strange ?— 
before I saw her, I hated the Italians; but since the 
first glance at her, I felt I was no Austrian, and 
especially since her death every Italian I meet with 
seems to me a brother.’ 

‘ Will you take the children to Italy ?’ asked I. 

‘No, said he; ‘they have my German name and a 
German tongue; they will always in Italy be looked 
upon as foreigners, ay, as foes. We never look each 
on Hien special for teaching the 

‘Have you, then, a ial reason for ing 

Mnglich? I own that the English grammar in 
your school-room rather puzzled me. 

‘Oh, this is just the point I wished to talk to you 
about. Last night, when I heard you had come from 
a very distant land, I thought you might be able to 

ive me some information. I will emigrate to North 

rica. For my part, I play through the world, 

and it is quite indifferent where my grave is dug ; 
but Nepomuk shall become a lawyer, a barrister, 
and then, to him or his descendants, the broad road 
to the presidency of North America is opened.’ 
Whilst we conversed, a long plaintive sound, as of 
many voices, reached us from the lake, and on 
approaching the window, we beheld a crowd of 
women on the shore beneath the promontory. 
‘Oh,’ said the musician, ‘a corpse has been brought 
over from the other shore.’ 
The women of the village stood here with wailing 
chant, like the chorus in the antique tragedies. After 
a while, the crowd opened, and. we saw the priest, 
who hitherto had been concealed from us, proceed, 
followed by two choir-boys, heading the funeral 
procession. So still was the morning, that the 
tapers were yet burning, and by being suddenly 
seen, sent forth in all its power the enlivening 


symbol.* Proceeding in pairs up the ravine, the 
women one of the Peanti Catholic dirges. 
You could hear from the sound that you were in 


the native land of Mozart. Some two or three of 
the voices especially had exquisitely delicate notes : 
perhaps, just in opposition to the death-chant, the 
mysterious power of life made the deeper impression. 


* The custom of burning tapers at funerals is derived from the 
heathen (Romans), who buried their dead at night, by torch- 
light. The first of the new creed would not allow death to be con- 


itself secretly up to this day, and tries to 
the dominions of black-yellow Austria to 
the free air under the Anglo-Saxon stars.’ 


THE LOUNGER IN THE EXHIBITION. 


THE EASTERN ANNEXE AND THE BRITISH GALLERY. 
‘Wet, Thomas, and how did you like the Exhibi- 
tion?’ asked a country squire of one of his tenants 
who had had his day at Brompton. 

‘I liked it main well, sir” was the reply, ‘ but I see 
nothin’. 

Substituting ‘saw’ for ‘see,’ for grammar’s sake, 


| this answer becomes faultless. Turner in his later 


pictures was said to have ‘ painted Nothing and very 
like,’ in allusion to their squashed-rainbow and chaotic 
character, and it is just this sort of Nothing which 
the International Exhibition impresses upon the mind 
of Thomas. It is to him a maze without a plan, and 
pleased as both eye and ear cannot fail to be with it, 
he feels almost grateful to come at last upon that 
straightforward intelligible statement—The Way Out. 
He would not have missed the treat upon any account, 
but, like a man who has dined with a king, he is 
rather glad that it’s over. There are females who 
will not venture to move about the Palace of all 
Nations without some guide, however incompetent. 
One poor lady, who was sitting so disconsolately upon 
the margin of the Majolica fountain that I was quite 
glad to think how shallow it was, informed me that 
she had been waiting there four hours ‘for Mr Jones, 
who had promised to shew her about.’ She had a 
little vial full of some pink liquid, looking like 
strengthening medicine, from which she occasionally 
refreshed herself ; but notwithstanding that, she must 
have spent a dismal afternoon. 

Permit me, madam (I would in reality have addressed 
her thus, I protest, if it had not been for that botile), 
and all you badies in a similarly lorn condition, to supply 
the place of your faithless Jones; and since Thomas, 
like  vigoewar > is from the country, let us take him 
and his bewildered family with us to the Eastern 
Annexe, wherein he will behold things welcome if not 


Our way lies through the north-east transept to the 
mouth of the tunnel that runs beneath the entrance to 
the Horticultural Gardens. In this gloomy and subter- 
ranean spot, about which the gradients are steep, and 
where we are chiefly occupied in keeping our feet, 
there is not much that is attractive, fa ty Be taste of 
the visitor is exceptional, and runs on headstones, 
millstones, and fireclay from the mine. Just outside 
of it, however, there is a very ingenious machine, the 
Antifrictional Safety Cage for miners. The instant 
ang caneent happens to the raising rope, a certain 
well-protected spring causes the catches to grip the 
guide-rods, and the cage to remain stationary. On 
ascending the opposite slope, we find ourselves among 
models of coal-pits and ironworks, which themselves 


sidered an evi), and hidden in the night, but retained the torches 
as a sign that at the apparent extinction the true life is lighted. 


cover no inconsiderable area, and give a avis 
impression of scientific enterprise. The mineral w 
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; I was surprised to see that the musician was an 
ndifferent spectator, and I remarked it to him. He 
answered : ‘One sees so much of this kind of thing; 
besides’—he added in a whisper—‘I am a 
Protestant.’ 

A few hours later, he went away with his boy 
leaving on my mind an impression of sad sympathy, 
blended with a feeling that ane So saps in 
words as these: ‘There a aognent of world’s 
history has passed me. John Huss, when he rose and 
somal in Bohemia, awoke the Protestant feeling, 

whether he considered that his handsome, g' that, in spite of friars and Jesuits, fire and sword, has 
children would become ruined by such a life? He FO 
lar. 
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subject, here is a suggestion: Science banishing 


singular ti wling Alley Coal seems happi 
business but it is difeuit 
to conceive why a certain description of iron should 
be called ‘ Chilled Rolls,’ and another ‘ Mottled Pigs :’ 
also, of the Ymiscedwyn Iron Company at Cwmtwrch, 
it may be observed, that although its uctions ma: 
earn the name of a great ‘household coal,’ they wi 
scarcely, under their present title, become a household 
word among articulate-speaking men. 
There are some beautiful chemicals and crystals 
about here, and especially a case of Alum, which 
cannot but attract the eye; but we will leave them 
for a little on the right d, and turn westward to 
the agricultural department. 
Three-horse reaping-machines, with many other 
savage chariots, are ranged here, with their iron 
teeth clenched, as though in battle-array ; and among 
them the Liquid Manure Distributor, at which every 
a pauses, and gives a stroke or two at its pump, 
with the idea of impressing beholders that they are 
accustomed to agricultural 
implement, which a to be the offspring of Noah’s 
Ark and a railway locomotive, here rivets the gaze. 
The liberal shepherds give it the gross name of a 
steam thrashing-machine, I believe; but from the 
long description of its own qualities appended to its 
h, we acquire no information, since the same 
is printed in Russian; the travelled monster cannot 
forget, it seems, that it carried away the prize at St 
Petersburg. The Steam Cultivating Tackle is, how- 
ever, the most grotesque and formidable of all these 
i It is possible that Thomas may understand 
it, in which case he has tly the advantage of me ; 
but to the untutored mind it resembles an enormous 
iron net, of the kind used by the Roman Retiarius, 
and intended, perhaps, for the destruction of the landed 
That any arts of peace can be cultivated 
under such a regimen seems simply impossible. The 
effect of an object of this kind in a pastoral landsca; 
it is scarcely ible to conceive; even at rest, its 
a ce is little short of diabolical ; and I do trust 
tt it will not be introduced without warning into 
any part of the country where high farming has been 
hitherto unknown. In the pictorial presentments 
(plentiful hereabouts) of the various machines at work 
in the fields, it is curious to note how their introduc- 
tion affects the scenery. At their approach, the woods 
decrease, the tangled lanes give p to open roads, 
and the hedgerows shrink into mere boun -lines. 
The furrows are doubtless straighter and deeper, and 
the clods more completely crushed, but it is vain 
to deny that such 
sacrifice of the pi 
model farm, there are re , economy 
and lopping of trees. It used to be said that of all 
ae the spade and the plough were the oldest, 
and the least susceptible of alteration. But if a 
gentleman had not visited the country for the last 
ten years, and had confined his agricultural reading 
to the Georgics and Thomson’s Seasons, he would be 
totally unable to call a spade a spade, or to recognise 
the dongs that are now in use. In the field where 
the team of large, slow-moving horses, and the boy 
with the whip, and the plodding man within the 
handles, were wont to be, there is now on the one 
side an engine and windlass, and on the other what 
is called an anchor, which is self-moving, and ‘ between 
these the plough is pulled backwards and forwards, 
one end of it being alternately in the air, and the other 
in its work, thus avoiding the necessity of turning.’ 
Conceive a Burns or a Bloomfield composing their 
deathless songs under such circumstances as these! 


ursuits. A stupendous 


ue. Wherever there is a 
ity and ugli 


As for following the plough along the mountain-side, 
in glory and in joy, that practice is entirely exploded, 
for the ploughman rides upon the machine as though 
it were a velocipede! If our artists want a classical 


vantages are purchased at the | harm. 


Poetry from the Agricultural Districts. The Eastern 
Annexe might be the Western for all that is to be 
seen there of the pastoral must. 

Allegory alone ventures to set up her dismal standard 
here, in connection’ with a mowing-machine : ‘Time 
Past, the small figure of Time (1851), with the brass 
model, illustrates the advantages of Boyd’s Self- 
adjusting Scythe. Time Present, the life-size 
represents Time 1862, who, not bei 
pace with his employment at this 
supposed to have abandoned the scythe for 
Brush Lawn Mower.’ So there is poor Time with 
con- 


of the Endless Chain adapted to 
have not made similar capital out of E 

Of course, the of agriculture presents its 
bright side now and then. That the enormous Traction 
engine, for example (termed so, perhaps, on account 
of its docility), should have been induced to gE up 
into that ery, cannot but be a subject con- 
gratulation to all who are interested in the victory 
of mind over matter; though how it got there, is 
a problem as inscrutable to spectator, as was the 
presence of the fruit in the apple dumpling to his 
majesty George III. There is a gallery, like a little 
orchestra, above the wares of each of the chief 
exhibitors, and the staircases that lead to them—being 
things intelligible—are objects of admiration to the 

es. 


‘What a dear little staircase !’ say they, while their 


husbands are examining the ‘rotating harrow,’ 
the ‘ Moody turnip-cutter’ (a suicidal-looking instru- 
ment), and the ‘ perforated beater drum.’ en the 


present writer himself has confessed to seeing a 
poe or two in this annexe which was not amenable 
to the first grasp of his intellect. It was his terri- 


torial a ce—his landed air—donbtless, which 
the e 


invited xhibitors to be more communicative 
and obsequious to him than he wanted, thus: ‘Let 
me sell you a good water-ballast land-roller, sir, 
or one of our capital registered sack elevators— 
now do.’ This was very em ing; and besides, 
they thrust upon me catal 0! written in 
foreign tongues, but always sufficiently unintelligible, 
and those it was n to get rid of, furtively, 
without hurting the feelings of the donors. They 
will most of them be found in the right-hand corner 
of the corrugated boiler of Timm’s ornamental con- 
will do no 


Drill, with Steerage for small Occupations,’ for example, 
has at first sound a slight naval and military ring 
about it, whereas in reality it has nothing whatever 
in common with those professions. 

The top of the annexe is a sort henge! ag 
upon which Gigantic Turntables mingle with Seli- 
acting Meat-screens, and Edge-tools without Eyes 
(which sound like a denunciatory tract, and are 
surely something dangerous), lie down with Domestic 
Washing Machines. ing by the eastern passage 
of the annexe, we find ourselves among an omnium 

m of everything: pickles; gutta-percha side- 
; locomotives for the road, which look astonish- 
ingly practicable, and even inviting; only I should 

ive up that comfortable seat by the boiler to a 
think, und content with gins 
the driving-box—although there’s not the slightest 
fear, I’m sure. Scents, and a charming young woman 
wanting to 7 some upon my pocket-handkerchief ; 
specimens of sacramental wine; anatomised flowers, 


which have ‘ beautiful in death’ for their riate 
motto; and flowers in wax, which the very batiealiies 
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could scarcely tell from real ones ; a case of spark- 
looking like Lot’s wife after her transgression ; along 
with her is shamelessly exhibited a specimen 0 
‘bagged s ’ Uncooked legs of mutton, war- 
ranted to in any climate ; ditto, oysters, and 

r-soup ; ditto, Scotch collops, which may 

Caledonian in Indus or at the Pole, as fresh as 
when they came from the Fleshmarket. A jury— 
the members of which are yet living—dined the 
other day solely upon specimens of these things. It 
is to be hoped that they were not confined in their 
drinking to the British ports and cham es here 
exhibited, or at least that they were not obliged to 
take British brandy as a corrective to the repast. 
Shade of Betts, what a finale would that be; only to 
be excelled by the smoking of one of those cigars 
which hereabouts laim their British growth with 
a candour un eled in shops! Whatever hap- 
pened to these patriotic trencher-men, however, the 
remedy lay close at hand in a complete collection of 
all the drugs, herbs, and medicines in the British Phar- 
macopeia. The deadliest poisons, too, lurk here, under 
the most ravishing forms ; sparkling crystals, whose 
very touch is fire ; and Iden risms, the dust of 
which is sudden death. makers of colours have 
eases here so like to ycooks’ shops that they 
entrap many unscientific juveniles, whose young 
affections are rashly bestowed upon Vermilion and 
Emerald Green, on Violet Carmine, and on the Madder 
Carmine—so called, 1 suppose, because it is not a 
sober colour. The famous Pedigree Wheat also 
here attracts the attention it deserves; and earns the 
universal gratitude by page upon it its own 

lanation. If this system been adopted by all 
exhibitors, the International Exhibition would, for 
tens of thousands, have possessed meaning as well as 
beauty, would have ined as well as dazzled. 
* But, then,’ remark the Commissioners with calmness, 
‘how should we ever have found folks weak enough 
to purchase our official catalogues *’ 

am now about to visit at once the British Picture 
Galleries. It is not in my power to take you there, 
my friends, against your wills; you may dally in this 
North-Eastern Transept by the way, and even ascend 
the Tower of Planks if you please. Only remember, 
tired legs carry weary minds, and to enter a picture 
gallery when you are otherwise than fresh and strong, 
is indeed to do a foolish thing. 

‘Tired !’ cried a materfamilias to her exhausted 
family the other day, as she pushed her way through 
the Roman Court at the rate of about five miles a a 
half an hour; ‘yes, of course you’re tired. It’s 
because you creep along so.’ Another way of tiring 
yourself is to be always looking back for your party, 
and beckoning them away from ing that 
interests them to something that interests yourself. 
‘Another way’ (as the cookery books say), and a 
very common one, is to endeavour to look out manu- 
factures in the Fine Arts Catalogue, or statues in 
that of the Industrial Department. The majority of 
visitors, however, tire themselves from trying to see too 
much. If there is only one day to be spent in the 
Exhibition altogether, | have already pointed out how 
that inadequate time can be best employed. If the 
sight-seer has several days at his disposal, let him see 
— thoroughly ; and, after his apportioned day’s 
work has been finished, let him wander aimlessly 
about the building if he will—but not before. 

Having finished the annexe, then, mount the stair- 
case of the north-east gallery, and turning to the 
left, explore the engravings and water-colours, begin- 
ning with the easternmost room. This is dev to 
the works of living engravers, which will probably be 
more or less familiar to the visitor. Here, however, 


f | shades (and lights) of 


will see the very best specimens, whether of 


(Brothers) after Birket Foster, will especially refresh 
the eyes that have been so lately wearied with 
machinery. The next a ent is occupied by the 
eparted engravers. As the 
originals of ost all these pictures are to be 
seen in the galleries beyond, neither collection 
excites the admiration which is its due. A few con- 
noisseurs and collectors of such art-treasures are, 
however, always to be seen here, armed with malig- 
nant microscopes, and peering into every line for 
flaws, I am afraid, quite as much as for beauties. 
The apartment of architectural designs is still less 
crowded, and yet this is by no means without its 
interest. The wealth of Britain can scarcely be more 
strikingly illustrated than by these stately mansions 
t are arising in all directions to beautify the 
localities nature has already adorned. Ata wave of 
the Wand of Wealth—the spirt of a pen upon a 
cheque—a habitation arises almost with the swiftness 
of Arabian enchantment — any spot in which it 
suits the millionaire to pitch his tent. The poor man 
comes upon the same exquisite scene during his brief 
annual holiday, and carries but the memory of it 
away with him ; it is mere dreaming for him to think 
of it otherwise than as a picture. The rich man cries : 
‘I will live there, for the place pleases me.’ There are 
examples of every order of architecture, and of every 
e; from the suggestion for a model cottage to 
the design of a city. 
But here are the Water-colours, at sight of which 
the townsman pants for the country. Mr E. G. 
Warren, you make us sick at heart, you do, with 
your sun-rays glinting through the green. Your 
Rest in the Cool and Shady Wood (1285) is longing 
and not rest to those who cannot get there. Ah, 
when will August come! We will then be in your 
Forest of Dean, may be, or in that long Highland 
— (1422) of yours, Mr Richardson, or among the 
ift-wreck and the sand-flowers by the summer sea 
in Cornwall (1335), or, more ambitious still, amid the 
cloudless skies and gorgeous tints of Italy (1336). 
Water-colours, as it seems to me, are especially 
adapted for landscape rather than figure-painting ; 
but the First Love-letter (1262) is not to > ual 
over without notice, albeit the young lady is exceed- 
ingly looking scarce in her teens. Observe 
also 7'he Contest (1120) by Cattermole, which, however, 
I do not believe, as the general public seems to do, is 
intended by that artist for the battle of Bothwell 
Brig, since there were certainly more than half-a- 
dozen persons on each side in that ae. 

And now we are in the first room of the principal 
gallery in Cromwell Road. Everything here is more 
or less and to describe the merits of individual 
pictures would be to write a folio. I will be brief 
and rapid enough myself, and merely indicate by their 
figures those paintings which it would by no means 
be to the visitor’s advantage to over with equal 
haste. Atop of the Hill (764) is one of the most 
charming oe of Linnel, the passing cloud in it 

ing to be absolutely in motion. Not Guilty (734), 
by A. Solomon, with its companion painting, Waiting 
Jor the Verdict (720), are the two great sensation 
pictures in this room, and have always a crowd about 
them. The Last Day in the Old Home (727) is also 
very attractive, although people find some difficulty 
in deciphering Dick Tinto’s meaning. The young 
man’s predilection for horse-flesh has (I suppose) 
brought his family to ruin, and he is bringing up his 
brother in the way he should not go, to the st 
distress of everybody, including the tor. If the 
artist means anything else than this, I beg his pardon. 
The long shadow of unseen tree in 777 is sure to 

am ing room by room here, for the crow: 
is so excessive that the pe he onl roll me round and 
round the apartment, so that I cannot get straight 


he 
etchi line, wood, mezzotint, stipple, or lith ph. 
| ssa of English landscapes (2671) by Dalziel 


away at first; after a revolution or two, however, 
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ike a straw in an eddy. In 
the second room on the left there is a portrait 
(632) such as you are certain at once must like, 
although you have never set eyes on the original. 
Eastward Ho ! (607) is a picture the Londoners do 
not get tired of, though the subject of it is stale 
enough, and the work been exhibited again and 


7. The parting of relatives and lovers been 
and pe 


considered admissible enough in is 
, nor, because the thing takes place on 
a troop-ship or an emigrant vessel, need we 
be compelled to call it vulgar. The critics, how- 
ever, inform us that this is a ‘low style, and 
request us to move on to the Light of the World 
(580), where there is almost as great a crowd as 
there was before Mr Solomon’s canvas. Certainly 
the iy age taste is various enough, and can 
scarcely be altogether bad, since it includes all styles. 
The Tuileries (682) is another sensation Werner for 
the time must be distant indeed when Marie Antoi- 
nette and her sorrows fail to touch the heart. About 
the Apple Blossoms (699) of Millais hang a crowd of 
smiling faces, evoked by the happiness he has por- 
trayed, but his Return of the Dove to the Ark (650) is 
caviare to the multitude. ‘Two vulgar girls ill-treat- 
ing a bird,’ is one criticism I hear 1 upon it very 
audibly. Round Margate Sands (665) there are always 
spectators enough, as there well may be, from the 
country, but the Londoners avoid it ; they know it 
and the scene that it describes too well. 

In the third room the brightness of Val d’ Aosta 
(481) absolutely makes one wink to look at it; but 
since it belongs to Mr Ruskin, let no dog bark. That 
is a wondrous unmodern face there—numbered 567— 
and yet the man it pictures is alive, and likely to live 
for years after the youngest of us is what poor David 
Gray called ‘ mooly ;’ it is Alfred Tennyson. 543 is 
a pictorial lesson by Tes, the Life and Death of 
Buckingham, which will do you good if you are 
inclined to be fast, my friends: there is another fine 
picture by the same artist in this room, with even a 
sadder moral. If you want to see three fine young 
faces, such as are to be seen on English sea-coasts 
and nowhere else, look at Mr Hook’s Stand Clear 
(477). 

We are now in by far the largest of the British 
rooms, wherein almost every painter of the last hun- 
dred years has at least one example of his style dis- 
mayed here, so that selection is almost impossible. 

e immense superiority of our own artists over the 
foreign painters is evidenced here by the attention 
of the spectator not being engaged by this or that 
picture, but claimed by almost every one. In men- 
tioning but one or two pictures, therefore, I omit a 
score of masters, each of whom has founded his 
school. It is curious to see how the taste of the 
populace for Martin’s works, as Belshazzar’s Feast 
(234), has died out; and yet at a little distance how 
effective they are. Danby also (244), for his Passage 
of the Red Sea, a work of a somewhat similar class, 
commands but few spectators. Sheer simplicity and 
truth, upon the other hand, compel the crowd to 
pause about such paintings as Collins’s Return frem the 
NSea-fowls’ Haunt (327). Stantield’s The Abandoned 
(377) is another oo point of attraction: that mast- 
less, rudderless ship has a desolation so complete that 
it moves human sympathy; and the Sanctuary (427) 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, and the Combat and Defeat 
(405, 406), by same artist, eyes with 
tears in pity for very stags. anquet Scene, 
Macbeth (414), is, however, the sensation. picture of 
this room, and its ghost is at once the terror and the 
joy of all the country people. Home from Work (438) 

some admirable faces, but also lights which never 
were on sea or shore, so far as my experience reaches, 
What simple Morland, who painted those c i 
Gipsies (103), would have thought of such tints, 


expression of an unzsthetic i whose criti- 
cism evidently gushed from his heart. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds is a general favourite here, 
without the power of getting folks in knots; but 
over the well-studied sermons of Hogarth there is a 
portrait before which the people crowd like wor- 
shippers about a relic—the Blue Boy (31) of Gains- 
borough; the most lifelike face, I think, of any that 
ever looked forth from British canvas, 

Where the British and foreign galleries meet, at 
this point, there is a winding stair, which leads, as 
some aver, to the educational department. The 
uninitiated, however, are only startled by the follow- 
ing announcement: Educational Implements—Um- 
brellas and Sticks. This is hardly a judicious statement 
on the part of the commissioners, if they would win 
the young to learning; while we of maturer age are 
per reminded by it of certain humiliating ante- 

ents. 


FOUND OUT. 

Some years ago I was attendi a college in Paris, and 
a course of lectures on jurisprudence, with the view of 
eerie myself to enter the office of an advocate, a 

renchman, who had married my mother’s sister. 
There were several English lads there beside myself, 
and very hard we worked, though a good many of us 
had nobody to compel us to do so if we had felt dis- 
posed to shirk. The letters I received from my uncle 
seldom contained anything beside exhortations to 
work hard ; and in the holidays, instead of inviting 
me to spend them with him and my aunt, he always 
encouraged the idea of my going to England, so that 

I was very much astonished when I one day received 
a letter from him quite unexpectedly, requesting me 
to start with the least possible “ee for the depart- 
ment of Ain. The letter merely told me there was 
nothing the matter with any of the family, and that 
he wanted me on account of a case in which he was 
concerned. 

This case was the prosecution of a Frenchman 
named Boiteler, a man of considerable standing in 
his province, who was in custody on a charge of 
murdering his wife and man-servant. The lady was 
an Englishwoman of good family, to whom he had 
been married about four years, and who was com- 
monly termed in the d ent Lange du bois, on 
account of her extreme ty, and the fact of her 
husband’s house being surrounded by a small but 
very dense wood, which he allowed nobody to meddle 
with, so that it was completely choked with brambles. 
She was his second wife, his first having died during 
a short visit he made to Paris, within a year of 
their marriage. 

Criminal prosecutions in France being conducted 
the public prosecutor, it was only in compliance wi 
the wishes of the relatives of the murdered lady;strenu- 
ously supported by his own wife, that my uncle had 
undertaken to assist in obtaining evidence to throw 
light upon what was felt to be an exceedingly intricate 
case, and one which it would be almost impossible for 
the jury to decide upon in a satisfactory manner, 
unless additional evidence could be got in favour of or 
against the prisoner. 

The evidence on which Boiteler was committed to 
rison was not inconsistent with the statement made 
y him on his apprehension ; and if the affair had 
taken place in any other country than France, where 
it is very much the custom of officials intrusted witli 
the care of the public safety to assume every man 
involved in a criminal offence to be guilty until he is 
proved innocent, I doubt whether he would have been 
He had left his house on the 

y 0 murder in a small open carriage, accom- 
ied by his wife, and te who had 


know not; but ‘ What precious rum colours’ was the 


n in his service for several years, for the purpose 
of going to Bourg, to see an agent concerning the sale 
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waibtoeas into the town by some labourers, under 
the direction of one of the 
taken into 


is servant had suddenly sto he 
lane, got down, the carriage 
with a istol in his hand, which et aos Pye the ball 


dead. 
There was no living eye-witness to deny that things | rare. 
had passed in the way described, and the apparent 
absence of motive, er with the a 


divided among the children. Failing issue of the 
marriage, the whole was to go Pag rey This 
supplied a motive, but it was hardly likely in itself to 
excite grave suspicions if circum- 
stances had not been developed by the post-mortem 
examination. Two doctors had Seen anne inted to 
perform this examination, and they were = Sank of 
opinion that the man must have shot by a 
who was behind him at the time, though the 

l had been held above him and fired downwards, 
reasons they gave in support of their conclusion 
were so convincing, that Boiteler’s statement could 
only be accepted on the supposition that he was so 
excited at the time as not to be able to remember the 
exact position of his servant at the instant he fired. 
It was also shewn that the muzzle of the pistol from 
which the ball had been fired which killed his wife 
must have been held quite close to her, as her dress 
had been set on fire. 


I found the excitement in the it respect- 
pe ory trial intense. e opinion with 
ilt or innocence seemed pretty 


my uncle told me that he was 

at ee” to believe him innocent, but he 

thought the jury would find him guilty, with extenu- 

ating circumstances. My aunt, who had known 

Boiteler well from her ay wm his wife, had a 

opinion of his 
reason my uncle 


g 


throw = on the affair. It cor 


foresters employed by the | procure 


him, holding the sistel. a as he imagin 
larly, but in with the ty inclined, 
so as to give the ball a direction tow: the front of 
the body, a direction which it was queen the ball 
had taken by the doctor’s evidence. 

Our examination of the servants elicited nothing of 
any importance. They 
master and mistress liv 


The day of the trial, every place in court had 


of | been secured by private arrangement beforehand, a 


audience consisting chiefly of ladies. The 

entered the court with a polite and comp 
bow. Without bravado, and without any ee 
tation of anxiety as to the result, he took his place in 
pon eat his bearing, in fact, was remarkably good 
and prepossessing, an "seemed to ee the jury in 
avour. There was a general shudder when one 
ot the officials of the court proceeded to spread out 
the different articles of dress which had been stripped 
prisoner tw ly Ww! e’s dress 
was laid out, with the blood-stain ostentatiously 
ore. The case for the prosecution and the 
what I have already stated ; position of the 


wound in madame’s body being explained by the 
prisoner saying, that the instant he saw the pistol 
ointed tow, his body, he instinctively w 


lf back in the carriage, and that his wile must 
at the same moment have thrown herself forward, 
because, after he had disabled her murderer, he 
of the carriage ; whereas, sitting w t, 
she must have fallen backward. prigh 
The excitement of the audience had been raised to 
the highest point when the jury retired to consider 
their verdict. Instead of the low hum of conver- 
sation ensuing, which I have so often heard since in 
French courts on similar occasions, the most profound 


silence was kept. Indeed, nearly everybody must 
have been exhausted by the emotions uced in 
the course of the trial. The murdered lady had been 


personally known to all present; so that when one 
of the maid-servants ted some touching little 
circumstances, the and amiability 
of her character, th of the court were for 
some minutes 
violent sobbing women. 

While re he were absent from court, the pri- 


trial, if 


might be there to act as interpreter at the 


soner’s advocate turned to my uncle, and whispered : 


ese e gee 


PES 


74 
of an estate separated from his own by a river. | one was r 
remained for him to pay a certain portion of the pur- 
chase-money, and he was then to enter into possession. 
; This sum—lI forget how much it was, but it was a 
large one—was in the carriage, a fact with which all 
| his servants were familiar, including, of course, the | next morning that my uncle took me to the office of 
coachman also. Shortly after mid-day, Boiteler drove | the commissaire of police, to request that one of 
up to the barrier at Bourg, with the dead body of his | his agents might be sent with me to Boiteler’s 
wife in the carriage, and told the officer on duty there | house. We found here the i in which the 
had been by his servant, and ry which had been 
at he had shot his servant, who was lying in a lane ‘or the jury to inspect. We were 
told that the prosecution relied on the effect which 
the examination of this vehicle would produce to 
a conviction. To shew us the importance of 
e evidence which his acuteness had obtained, the 
custody as a precautionary measure ; and the follow- | commissaire sent for a woman, and directed her to 
ing is the substance of the statement made by him in | seat herself in the carriage in the position occupied 
ia ae by Madame Boiteler. He then seated himself beside 
and pointed the pistol at the woman, and it inly 
appeared to be impossible that the ball could have 
struck the deceased on the wounded spot; the 
wife’s side. The pistol was a large inference he drew was, that Boiteler had fired the 
butt, and his servant had then attem surike | pistol which killed her with his left hand, and had | 
him with it on the head, but he ome him by the 
wrist with his left hand, and held him for an instant, , 
while he got hold of a pistol which was always kept . 
in the carriage, and which he had himself loaded that | 
morning, on account of the money he had with him. ; 
between his knees, and it there while he lifted : 
the hammer and capped it; he had then leaned over 
the side of the carriage, put the muzzle close to his | 
anything hke a dispute between them was very , 
I 
t 
general feeling th 
| 
modified when it came to be known that a reason 
for his commission of the crime might be found in| # 
the circumstance that the whole of money to be 
paid for the estate had been advanced by his wife’s 
trustees, with the stipulation, that it was to be at her h 
sole ~~ as long as she lived, and that at her “ 
death, if her husband survived her, he was to inherit | 
one-fourth, and the other three-fourths were to be | 
Ww 
fe 
b 
| pl 
Ww 
| 
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*My man will be acquitted ;’ and the latter nodded 
A : 

in — acquiescence. With the restlessness 
nai to my age, I could not long remain still 
under circumstances of such excitement; and to 


occupy —— I began to examine the various articles | that 


rosecution in the course of the 


rolling them over in the of my hand, I observed 
that each had an initial scratched on it, and that 
these initials were those of the medical witnesses. 
They were of different sizes ; po 
account for the sudden inspiration which induced me 
to walk over to the doctors, who were waiting in 
court to hear the verdict, and ask them from whi 
body each had extracted the ball which bore his 
initial. I then returned to the table, and took up the 
smaller pistol, and found that the largest ball would 
not enter it. I ke to my uncle, who — 
hastily to the table, and satisfied himself that what I 
had told him was true. The public prosecutor had 
left the court, but my uncle sent one of the ushers to 
him with a slip of paper, on which he had written a 
few words. e came in immediately; and after 
exchanging a few words, he again left the court, 
and my uncle returned to his seat. The agitation 
exhibited by the latter, and the excitement of the 
former as a left the court, could not fail to be 
observed by the audience, who evidently perceived 
that something fresh had been discovered. The judge 
resumed his seat on the bench, and the jury were 
ee to their box, when the following scene took 
e. 
’ Judge. ‘Gentlemen of the jury, you have been 
recalled to hear some additional evidence against the 
prisoner.’ Then looking towards the prisoner, he 
continued : ‘ Prisoner, you say that your servant came 
to the side of the carriage and fired 
pistol ?’ 

Prisoner. Yes, sir. 

- That he then tried to strike you with the but- 
end? 

P. Yes, sir. 

J. That you caught him by the wrist, and held 
him in that position while you drew this smaller one 
with which you shot him ? 

P. Yes, sir. 

J. Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard what 
the prisoner says. If his statement were true, you 
will eive that the larger bullet should have been 
found in the body of his wife, and the lesser in the 
body of his servant. The public prosecutor will 
place the weapons and bullets in your hands, and you 
will be able to see for yourselves that the bullet 
extracted from the body of the male deceased will not 
enter the smaller pistol; consequently, the prisoner 
has stated that which cannot by any possibility be 
true. 

The confidence of the prisoner on hearing this 
entirely deserted him, and he sank down on the floor 
as though he were a mere heap.of clothes. A chair 
was brought, into which he was lifted ; and as soon as 
he had recovered his senses a little, the medical men 
were recalled and sworn anew, and gave evidence in 
confirmation of what had been stated by the judge. 
The jury again retired, but the impression seemed 
— that they must tind the prisoner guilty. Their 

eliberation was very short, and merely turned on 
the question whether they should admit extenuating 
circnmstances, which, after a few minutes’ consulta- 
tion, they decided in the negative. They then returned 
to the box, and delivered their verdict of Guilty, and 
the judge passed sentence accordingly. At this very 
instant, I can imagine I see the convict’s face on the 
paper on which I am writing as he looked round the 
court at the audience. Nothing but unpitying looks 
met his in whatever direction he turned his head. 
Ladies who must have often listened to his flatteries 


at you with this | of 


convenience of 


a shrill cry, plunged head downwards on the stone 

e women heighten @ pai e scene, 
The convict was senseless when picked up, and 
remained so for many hours, but he had only infiicted 
torture on himself unnecessarily, for he recovered, 
and underwent his sentence in the manner prescribed 
by the judge. . 


DAVID GRAY OF MERKLAND. 


On the 29th of January 1838, there was born, at a 
little out-of-the-way hamlet in Dumbartonshire, one 
David a weaver’s son ; and on the 3d of Decem- 
ber 1861, almost at the same spot, and at all events on 
the bank of the same insignificant rivulet—the Luggi 
in his It is 
possible to imagine, in these a life more retired 
and was his. 


‘Twas not a life,’ 
writes he himself— 
‘Twas but a piece of childhood thrown away ;’ 


and yet, in the course of that short span, there 
was probably crowded as much of hope and fear, 
aspiration and despair, as falls to the lot of 
most gray-haired men. This village lad lived more 
in an hour—or certainly had more life taken out of 
him—than the majority of gentlemen who take the 
omnibus to the city every morning live ina week. A 
sensitive plant, we su pose, experiences more in a 
summer than a Scotch thistle does in a century. The 
necessity for getting money, which is sufficient to 
employ all the thoughts of og 3 respectable 
occupied perforce some of his; but an eager longing 
for fame, a passionate admiration of Nature, 
the tremulous impulses of the poet, possessed him 
also. His mere brain—considering its capabilities— 
was worked as few have been. It 1s sometimes made 
subject of regret that the brains of professors of liter- 
ature are not oftener suffered to lie fallow; but that 
of David Gray had been scarcely ever sown. We 
wonder at, and lament the fatal industry of such a 
man as the late historian of Civilisation; but pro- 
digious as may have been the mental strain in his 
case, how much less hurtful than that of the human 
spider who himself supplies the material for his own 
inning. The tread-mill of the mind wears out soon 
enough when there is corn to grind; but when there 
is no corn—or only a grain or two—the revolutions, 
though violent and rapid, are few indeed. David 
Gray must have been a short-lived man, even if 
consumption had not laid early hold of him. 

Perhaps in no country except Scotland could it 
have been possible that the son of a handloom weaver 
—and one of eight children—should have received 
any education, to be called such, at all. But at Kirk- 
intilloch parish-school the boy seems to have picked 
up enough of learning to awaken hope in his ts 
that he should become a minister of the Free Church, 
wasaccordingly sent to , where, supporting him- 
self toa comheatiile extent by laborious tuition, first 
as pupil-teacher in a public school at Bridgeton, and 
afterwards as Queen’s scholar in the Free Church Nor- 
mal Seminary, he contrived to attend the Humanity, 


| 
with pleasure, for he had a reputation for gallantry 
now regarded him scornfully. Had killed 
his wife from jealousy, they would have had a . 
| certain sympathy and admiration for him; but now 
saw in him only the murderer who had j 
; his wife for so vulgar a motive as money, | 
trial, and among them the Dullets Which had been | they despised him, and shewed it. Suddenly the | 
extracted from the bodies of the deceased. While | mm upon the ledge placed there for the | 
who’ papers t0 consult 
or who wished to take notes, which ran along the | 
front of the dock in which he was standing, and with. 1} 
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Greek, and other classes in the university during four 
successive sessions.’ The bent of his mind, however, 
was soon shewn to be by no means in the direction 
of tic theology; his sermons he found in stones, 
or at least in the teachings of Nature ; and he took to 

writing in the Poet’s Corner of the Glasgow Citizen. 
His letters, poor fellow, must have been rather embar- 
rassing to the kind-hearted conductor of that periodi- 
cal. ‘This,’ writes Gray, ‘is the third note with which 
I have attempted to preface the lines I have enclosed. 
I know not what to say about them. They are the 
faint but true expressions of my imagination, though 
deticient—alas! how deficient to symbolise the beauty 
of the cloud-land I have visited, or the ideal love of 
my soul. Perhaps you may deem this the raving of a 
restless spirit—the s ic mawkishness of a 
“ metre- monger ”—but do not, for God’s sake, 
do not. If you knew how often I have halted in the 
middle of the lobby of your office with a bundle of 
manuscripts—if you knew the wild dreams of literary 
ambition I am ever framing, yet all the time conscious 
of my utter insignificance, my dear sir, you would 
pity me.’ He was not generally, however, so modest 
as this. ‘I tell you,’ writes he to Mr Sydney Dobell, 
‘that if I live, my name and fame shall be second to 
few of an , and to none of my own. [Conceive 
Mr Dobe feelings, who is himself !] I speak 
thus because I feel power. . .. . In the stories of 
mental warfare that I have ever read, that mind 
which became of celestial clearness and godlike power, 
did a for twenty years but feel. And I am so 
accustomed to compare my own mental progress with 
that of such men as Shakspeare, Goethe, and Words- 
worth, that the dream of my youth will not be fulfilled 
if my fame equal not at least that of the last of 
these three.’ If he had had a title and ancestral pro- 
perty like Byron, instead of wenn, a the merest 
= such arrogance as this would have been unpar- 

mable. 

He is also by no means backward in urging his 

claims upon those gentlemen ‘who guard,’ he sings, 

‘With jealousy and loving care 
The honour of our sacred literature.’ 

He has finished a poem of a thousand lines, but 
iences an unaccountable difficulty in ing it 
lished. ‘I sent it to G. H. Lewes, to fessor 


asson, to Professor Aytoun, to Disraeli; but no | his fame. 


one will read it. hy swear they have no time.’ 

He writes to Mr Monckton Milnes, to request his 
advice as to ae up to the —_ and taking 
the literary world by storm there. t gentleman 
gives him the usual prudent counsel under such cir- 
cumstances, particularly desiring him not to make so 
perilous a venture in a hurry; and with the usual 
result. ‘A few weeks afterwards,’ says the adviser, 
‘I was told a young man wished to see me, and when 
he came into the room, I at once saw it could be no 
other than the young Scotch poet. It was a light, 
well-built, but somewhat stooping figure, with a 
countenance that at once —— strongly to my 
recollection a cast of the face of helley in his youth, 
which I had seen at Mr Leigh Hunt's. There was 
the same full brow, out-looking eyes, and sensitive 
melancholy mouth. He told me at once that he had 
come to London in consequence of my letter, as from 
the tone of it he was sure I should befriend him.’ 
It was that old, old story which will occur again and 
again so long as the intractable race of poets 
endureth ; but Mr Milnes was naturally much dis- 


mayed. The eloquence that can uade the House 
of Commons to do almost anything but marry its 
deceased wife’s sister, utterly failed to induce the 
oung Scotchman to return to his native land; so, 
Loving performed his fruitless duty as Mentor, he 


did himself the pleasure of helping the poet his own 
way. He gave him some light literary work to keep 


no money-gift, saying ‘he had enough to go on with’), 
and, probably still more 
for, bestowed upon his verse some genial criticism. 
There are many things sad enough to read of in 
this interesting biography,” but the acts of considerate 
kindness shewn to the subject of it by some of those 
to whom he applied for help, shine out like stars in 
darkness. They never got weary of him, although it 
is impossible to deny that their protégé was impracti- 
cable beyond the average even of his class. ‘I am in 
London,’ writes he to Mr Dobell, ‘and dare not look 
into the middle of next week. What brought me 
here? God knows, for I don’t. Alone in such a place 
is a horrible thing. I have seen Dr Mackay, but it’s 
all up. People don’t seem to understand me... . . 
Westminster Abbey! I was there all day yesterday. 
If I live, I shall be buried there—so help me God | 
A completely defined consciousness of great poetical 
nius is my only antidote against utter despair and 
su himself upon in this vulgar working-w 
hero of Hall: 
All the gates are thronged with suitors, all the 
markets overflow, 
I have but an angry fancy what is that which I 
should do. 


David Gray had need enough of all his self-contidence 
and philosophy. The literary world refuses to be 
taken by storm. Editors persistently reject that pas- 
toral poem of his of one thousand lines. The Luggie 
has been immortalised so far as manuscript goes, 
but it cannot’ be got into print. Doubtless he thought 
that much inferior verse met with better treatment, 
and doubtless he was right. Considering his cireum- 
stances, David Gray was a poet of great merit. That 
he did not write originally, is no proof to the contrary 
of this, for all poets in their youth are imitators. 
Although he complains of these later days, 


When in most bookish rhymes 
Dear blessed nature is forgot, and lost 
Her simple unelaborate modesty, 


he is essentially a later-day poet. He sits at the feet 
of Wordsworth, and Keats, and Tennyson. His verses 
on the Cuckoo might have been written by the 
earliest of those three poets without any damage to 


Last night a vision was dispelled, 
Which I can never dream again ; 
A wonder from the earth has gone, 
A passion from my brain. 
I saw upon a budding ash 
A cuckoo, and she blithely sung 
To all the valleys round about, 
While on a branch she swung. 
Cuckoo, cuckoo : I looked around, 
And like a dream fulfilled, 
A slender bird of modest brown, 
My sight with wonder thrilled. 
I looked again and yet again ; 
My eyes, thought I, do sure deceive me ; 
But when belief made doubting vain, 
Alas, the sight did grieve me. 

For twice to-day I heard the ery, 
The hollow cry of melting love ; 
And twice a tear bedimmed my eye. 
I saw the singer in the grove, 

I saw him pipe his eager tone, 
Like any other common bird, 
And, as I live, the sovereign cry 
Was not the one I always heard. 
© why within that lusty wood 
Did I the fairy sight behold ? 


the wolf from his door (for David Gray would take 


ee By David Gray, with a Memoir 
a edderwick, and a Prefatory Notice by R. M. Milnes, 
Macmillan. 


| 
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O why within that solitude Relaxed and weary with my long disease, 
Was I thus blindly overbold ¢ One from low grass arises visibly, 

My heart, ae me A mag And sings as if it sang for me alone. 

cannot 5; my thrilling pain : 
The wonder vanished from the earth, ave 

A as it see ‘ar dearer 

style, throughout this book, the author looked at | who 
Nature with his own eyes, and describes so much 
of her, and only so much of her as he saw with them. We sat at school together on one seat, 
A boy of nineteen, who could thus harmoniously | Came home together through the lanes, and knew 
photograph a _Ploughing: match—to most men, about | The dunnock’s nest together in the hedge, 
the dullest of all spectacles—need not have written With smooth blue eggs in cosy brightness warm. 


as he did, ‘ when I read Thomson, I despair.’ 


It was a hazy February day 

Ten years ago, when I, a boy of ten, 

Beheld a country ploughing-match. The morn 
Lighted the east with a dim smoky flare 

Of leaden purple, as the rumbling wains, 

Each with a plough light-laden—while behind 
Trotted a horse sleek-combed and tail bedight 
With many-coloured ribbons—by our home 
Went downwards to the rich fat meadow-grounds 
Bounding the Luggie. Many a herd of beeves 
Dew-lapped had fattened there, and headlong oft 
O’er the hoof-clattering turf they wildly ran, 
Lashing with swinging tail the thirsty flies. 

But now the smooth expanse of level green 
Was quickly to be changed to sober brown ; 
And twenty ploughs by twenty ploughmen held 
To cut with shining share the living turf. 

O many a wintry hour, through wind and rain, 
Tn valleys gloomed, or by the bleak hillside 
Lonely, these twenty had themselves inured 
And stubborned to perfection. Many a touch 
And word of honest kindness had been used 

To the dear faithful horses snooving on 

In quiet patience, jutting noble chests. 

Now the big day, expected long, was come : 
And, with proud shoulders yoked, conscious they stood 
Patient and unrefusing ; while behind, 

All ready stripped, brown brawny arms displayed— 
Arms sinewed by long labour—eager swains 
O’er-leaning slight, with cautious wary hold 
The plough detain. At the commencing sign, 
A simultaneous noise discordant tears 

The air thick-closing to a hazy damp. 

Sudden the horses move, and the clear yokes, 
Well polished, clatter. With an artful bend, 
The gleaming coulter takes the grass, and cuts 
The greenly tedded blades with nibbling noise 
Almost unheard. The smooth share follows fast ; 
And from its shining slope the clayey glebe 

In neat and neighbouring furrows sidelong falls. 
Thus till the dank, raw-cold, and unpurged day 
Gathering its rheumy humours threatens rain ; 
And the bleak night steals up the forlorn east. 
And when the careful verdict is preferred 

By the wise judge—a gray-haired husbandman, 
Himself in his fresh youth a plough-boy keen—- 
Some bosoms fire exultant. Others, slow 

Their reeking horses harnessed, lag along 
Heart-sad and weary ; and the rumbling noise 
Of homeward-going carts for miles away 

Is heard, till night brings silence and repose. 


And as two youngling kine on cold spring nights 
Lie close together on the bleak hillside 
For mutual heat, so when a trouble came, 
We crept to one another, growing still 
True friends in interchange of heart and soul. 
But suddenly death changed his countenance, 
And graved him in the darkness far from me. 
O Friendship, prelibation of divine 
Enjoyment, union exquisite of soul, 
How many blessings do I owe to thee, 
How much of incommunicable woe ! 
The daisies bloom among the tall green blades 
Upon his grave, and listening you may hear 
The Bothlin make sweet music as she flows ; 
And you may see the poplars by her brink 
Twinkle their silvery leaflets in the sun. 
O little wandering preacher, Bothlin brook ! 
Wind musically by his lonely grave. 
O well-known face, for ever lost ! and voice, 
i ever silent! I have heard thee sing 

Tn village inns what time the silver frosv- 
Curtained the panes in silent ministry, 
Sing old Scotch ballads full of love and woe, 
While the assimilative snow fell white and calm 
With ceaseless lapse. And I have seen thee dance 
Wild galliards with the buxom lasses, far 
In lone farmhouses set on whistling hills, 
While the storm thickened into thunder-cloud. 
Dear mentor in all rustic merriment, 
Ever as hearty as the night was long ! 
I miss thee often, as I do to-night, 
And my heart fills ; and thy belovéd songs 
The music and the ‘words ring in my ears, 

Then Lowland Lassie wilt thou go—until 
My eyes are full of tears, dear heart! dear heart ! 
And I could pass the perilous edge of death 
To see thy dear, dear face, and hear again 
The old wild music as of old, of old. 


of falling and fallen 
snow, commences thus 


Once more, 0 God, once more before I die, 
Before blind darkness and the wormy grave 
Contain me, and my memory fades away 
Like a sweet-coloured evening, slowly, sad— 
Once more, 0 God, thy wonders take my soul. 


Death was as yet some distance off, and could, as 
it were, be dallied with. It is not unlovely to a young 
poet’s soul thus looming dim. But as the fell thin 
a ap ee shape, and drew near, the poor fellow 

k from it aghast, like other men. He craves to 


live, and entreats to be ‘fies to some more genial 


. than Merkland—the northern home, to which 
Almost all Gray’s verse, however, is tinged with ted 
melancholy, and more or less the reflex of y hastened back, = first 


disease occurring in Lon 
self. In addition to being poor and u 
fell ill. In the midst of his literary Kind we have of him, and he 


to Richmond with the intention of 
he was stricken by consumption, and thenceforward <auittenes to Brompton Houpital The py 


he with the eyes of a dying 
man. The lark itself to him was but as a sick-room Shoe him, and he is cent down - 
comforter. nshire. 


O Laverock !—for thy Scottish name to me 
Sounds sweetest— with unutterable love 
I love thee : for each morning, as I lie 
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ilnes, ery became “ Home, home !”’ and to the amazement of a 
his northern friends, he presented himself abruptly at ; 
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Merkland.’ It is altogether one of the saddest stories 
we have ever read. 
Life was now ebbing from the poor lad from day 
to day, and yet he never ceased to write. He com- 
posed a series of sonnets, entitled In the Shadows, 
which are unique in their way—descriptions of a 
_ poet’s feelings on his own death-bed; the very 
anatomy of a dyi — He cuts short his specu- 
lations upon ture with a reference to their 
superfluity, since his own end is drawing so nigh : 
Impatient questioner, soon, soon shall death 
to then aims of 


delaying ning, not perhaps fied hime alives 
O God, for one clear day, a snow-drop, and sweet air. 
He even writes a poem on Morphia, that 
Gives him strength to lie 
Till sacred dawn increases until noon. 


The one desire which consumes him now is to have 
his poems published. ‘If my book be not immediately 
= on with, I fear I may never see it. Itis the only 

egacy I can leave to those who have loved, and love 
me.’ Who could resist such a tender as this, 
since in ifyi q could be 
no sort of harm. He was wending fast whither the 
critics cease to trouble, and where neither ill-nature 
nor thoughtlessness have to wound. The 
publication was arran by a accide 
a imen page reac er on very day 
quteliing tie dete As he upon it, he seemed 
a his life was about to be 


In a lovely place of se which had been with 
him a favourite place of meditation and resort, and 
was within the view of the localities that he most loved, 
David Gray lies buried. His humble ancestors, we 
learn, have reposed there for the last two hundred 
years, but there was not one of them like him ; nor is 
it likely that there will be one like to him among his 
race in the centuries to come. 


INNS OF COURT AND BARRISTERS. 


Tue Inns of Court have long had the exclusive privi- 
lege of training men for the bar, and exercising 
unlimited control over the members of the ‘long 
robe.’ There are now but four of such Inns—Lincoln’s 
Inn, Gray’s Inn, and the Inner and Middle Temples. 
All are on the same level in point of dignity or rank ; 
none has greater or less pre-eminence than another ; 
je among their respective members there are several 


“First, there are the benchers, who are the seniors 
of the Inns, intrusted with their government and 
direction. It is usual, when a barrister is made 
a Queen’s Counsel, to make him a bencher of the 
Inn of which he may be a member; such ns 
no legal right so el ; the 

rs can appoint’ whom please. In a 
case which time back before twelve 
judges on appeal, they, in their judgment, declared 
that the benchers have a right to oe mrad whether 
they will add to their number by any new election, 

which of the members of the bar they will 
elect to call to the bench. In Lincoln’s Inn there 
are sixty-three benchers ; in the Inner —— forty- 
two; in the Middle Temple, thirty-four ; in Gray’s 
Inn, twenty. The meeting of the benchers is termed, 
in Lincoln’s Inn, a council ; in Gray’s Inn, a pension ; 
and in the Inner and Middle Temples, a parliament. 

Secondly, there are the barristers-at-law or counsel- 
lors, being those persons who, having conformed to the 
— regulations, have been called to the bar. 

irdly, there are those persons who, poe Saat 
twelve terms, may, without being called to bar, 


obtain from the benchers to practise 
‘under ;’ that is, anywhere but in court. 
equity draftsmen, according as they prepare pleadings 
in the common-law or equity courts, or conveyancers, 
if they prepare deeds. axe te 

after the call to the bar. Last of 
all, there are the students. 

No m can be admitted a member of the Inner 
Temple who is under fifteen years of age. In the 
other Inns of Court there is no restriction as to age. 
Sir Simon d’Ewes, the first parliamentary reporter, 
and whose reports are so illustrative of political life 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, was admitted a member of 
the Middle Temple before he was nine years old ; and 
Lord Chief-justice Holt was a member of Gray’s Inn 
before he had reached his twelfth year. No person 
in holy orders can be admitted a member of any 
Inn; nor can an attorney, solicitor, writer to the 
Signet, or writer in the Scotch courts, a proctor or 
notary-public. There are also a few other excepti 
which we need not mention. It a that rejection 
by one Inn is a sufficient ground for rejection at all 
the others ; and when admission is refused at one Inn, 
a notification of that refusal is transmitted, with the 
partys description, to the other Inns. 

though, with the exception before mentioned, 
there is no restriction on the age at which a person 
may become a member of an Inn, it must be observed 
that no one can now be called to the bar until he 
has attained twenty-one. 

Before a person can become a member of an Inn of 
Court, he must make a written application to its 
benchers, in which he must state his his father's 
profession, and his own condition of life and occu- 
pation. He must also make a declaration that he 
will not practise as a special pleader, or conveyancer, 
or equity draftsman, without the special permission 
of the benchers. He must also obtain a certificate of 
two barristers that they believe him to be a gentle- 
man of respectability, and a proper person to become 
a of the Inn. 

e benchers, if th ve e 

keeping any of the terms requisite for his to the 
bar, he must deposit with the treasurer of the Inn the 
sum of L.100, to be returned without interest on his 
being called to the bar, or, in case of death, to his 
personal representatives. Such d it is, however, 
not a eer when the student produces a certificate 
of his having kept two years’ terms in any of the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, or (at the 
Middle Temple) of London, or Durham, or of his 
being a member of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Scotland ; and before he can enter into what is called 
‘commons,’ he has to sign a bond conditioned to pay 
to the Inn all dues, fines, &., with which he may 
become chargeable. 

Before a member of an Inn can be called to the bar, 
he must have kept twelve terms. Where such 
member is at the same time a member of the uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, or 
the Queen’s University in ‘terms’ are ‘kept’ 
by dining in the of the Inn any three days in 
each of the four legal terms in the year. Members 
who are not at the same time members of such 
universities have so to dine six days in each term. To 
each Inn of Court there is a hall, where the students, 

i and benchers dine together. This plan is 
founded on just views, and is attended with beneficial 
effects. Among these — be noticed that of its 

ing known the of the student, and exposing 


L.7 per annum. For 


necessary abou 
students, a bottle of wine is 
allowed to each mess of four, beer ad libitum, and a 
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comfortable and substantial dinner from the joint is ey 
provided. The benchers sit apart from the barristers | son 


and students, and have a more dainty fare. At 
certain periods, there is what is called a ‘grand day,’ 
when an extra course is provided for the students ; 
and in Gray’s Inn Hall, before dinner, the grace-cup, 
filled with sack, is passed round. The dinner-hour is 
five o’clock, but the doors remain open till half-past 
five. No day’s attendance is available for the purpose ex 
of keeping terms, unless the member so attending is 
present at the grace before dinner, during the whole 
of dinner, and until the concluding grace has been | this mode of punishment is called ‘ screening. 
said. At dinner, the students wear black gowns | however, the conduct of a barrister is 
without hoods or sleeves, and dine below the tables | render him unworthy of being any longer a 
where the barristers and benchers sit. of the Inn, the ben ‘disbar’ him, and order his | 
To afford the students the means of obtaining | name to be struck out of their books. This is the 
instruction and guidance in their legal studies, five | extreme ishment, and is never resorted to except 
readerships are established by the four societies, the | in cases of mal ice at the bar, or misconduct. 
duties of the readers being to deliver lectures on the | A barrister who has thus been dis 
various branches of the law. These lectures are open | be allowed, after his e i 
to the students of all the Inns without distinction. | attorney, even though he 
On his admission into an Inn, each student pays | the bar, been admitted as an attorney. 


L.5, 5s., which entitles him to attend the lectures of Before any one is called to the bar, he genes 


all the readers. Classes are also formed which he | determines whether he will practise at the 
may attend if he think proper—for there is no com- | or Common Law Bar, and shapes his studies - 
pulsion—upon the payment of a small fee to the | ingly. 
reader. Attendance during one whole year at the | of 
lectures of two of the readers, or having satisfactorily 
passed a public examination, renders a student eligible 
to be called to the bar. These examinations are held 
three times a year, and are conducted by at least two | and Chester Circuit only numbers 23. Chancery 
members of the Council of Legal Education, jointly | barristers can, if they like, go on circuit, but they 
with the five readers. The examinations consist both of | rarely do so. In fact, any barrister can attend either 
oral and printed questions. If a student be so unfor- | circuit or sessions, although, by custom, Queen’s Coun- 
tunate as to be ‘ plucked,’ he may present himself at | sel never attend the latter, nor does any one who is 
any number of examinations, until he shall have | or has been either her Majesty’s attorney or solicitor- 
obtained a certificate of having honourably passed. — attend the former, unless specially retained. 
It is usual for students, while keeping their terms, those who do attend circuit, a large proportion 
to enter the chambers of special pleaders, equity | never receive sufficient fees to cover their expenses. 
draftsmen, or conveyancers, in order to obtain some | The de of serjeant-at-law is the highest degree 
experience in the actual practice of the law. attainable in the ty of the law, and forms, by 
e ceremony of calling to the bar varies some- | custom, an indispensable qualification for a seat on 
what in the different Inns ; it will be sufficient for | the judicial bench. Of this venerable order, there are, 
our purpose if we describe that adopted by Gray’s Inn. | independent of the judges of the courts at West- 
When the student has conformed to the prescribed | minster, twenty-eight members. As the ceremony of 
regulations, he gives a notice to the steward of the | calling a barrister to the degree of serjeant-at-law is 
Inn of his intention to be called to the bar; his | somewhat interesting, we will shortly describe the 
in the dining- for at least a fortmight during term- appoin or taking degree, 
time, and likewise in the halls of the other three Inns. | treasurer of ‘ar ea and the benchers meet the 
A certificate of his qualifications must also be drawn | serjeant-elect at a breakfast in the council-chamber; 
up, and examined, and, if found correct, signed by | he is then led by the chief porter to the lower end 
two benchers. The necessary qualifications are: that | of the hall. When the treasurer and benchers have 
the student has kept the requisite number of terms, | arrived at the upper end, he approaches, and acquaints 
is of full age, has attended the necessary number of | them that by writ, which he holds in his hand, he is 
lectures, or has satisfactorily passed a public exami- | commanded by her Majesty to take upon him the 
nation, and that he is possessed of a chamber in the | degree of serjeant-at-law, and at the same time 
Inn, or has paid a fine of L.20 in lieu thereof. The | expresses his regret on quitting the Inn, for, by 
student then presents his petition to be called, and ing the degree, he, ipso facto, ceases to become a 
produces the certificate of his qualifications, which | member of the Inn. The treasurer briefly replies, and 
are read at a pension of at least five benchers; and if | on taking leave, presents him with a gold or silver 
proposed by a bencher, and no objection appears, he | net purse, containing ten guineas. He is then, as it 
is at the next, or at some succeeding pension, called | is termed, rung out of the Inn by the toll of the 
before the benchers, who cause the oaths of allegiance | chapel bell; and it is customary for some of the 
and supremacy (or if he be a Roman Catholic, the | benchers to attend him to Westminster Hall, where 
oath for that purpose) to be administered to him; he | he goes through the ceremony of ‘taking the coif.’ 
is thereupon called to the bar, and becomes a barrister. | He also takes an oath that he will well and truly 
The fees payable on that occasion vary in the differ- | serve the Queen’s people as one of the serjeants-at- 
ent Inns from L.40 to L.50, and there is a stamp of | law, and that he will not defer or delay their causes 
L.50 upon the admission to the degree of a barrister. | willingly, for covetousness of money, or from any- 
A bond, called a ‘bar bond,’ with surety conditioned | thing that may tend to his profit, and will give due 
for the payment of all dues, and such like sums of | attendance accordingly. 
money, is signed by every member of the four Inns on; On taking the coif, the serjeant presents to each of 
being called to the bar. the chief-justices and the chief-baron a ring with a 
The benchers may, for a variety of reasons, refuse | motto engraved thereon. A serjeant’s full dress is a 
to call a member to the Inn, but they very rarely do | violet-coloured robe with a scarlet hood, such as the 
so. The last ro ge case of refusal was that of | judges wear in the Central Criminal Court and in the 
Mr Daniel Whittle Harvey. If, however, they should | crown courts at the assizes, but without the black 
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searf. According to ancient custom, the j and 
serjeants-at-law go to St Paul’s Cathedral on first 
Sunday after Easter, when the latter wear scarlet 
robes ; on circuit, and on ordinary days at Westminster 
Hall, they wear black stuff gowns. It may be men- 
tioned that the serjeants and the judges of the courts 
at Westminster (whom we have already mentioned 
must by custom be serjeants) have an of their 
own, in the hall of which they dine together during 
term-time. 

There are a number of barristers who, from their 
superior abilities or long standing in the profession, 
are selected to be her Majesty's 1 in the law. 
They are, in point of dignity and rank, superior even 
to the serjeants-at-law. A Queen’s Counsel can never 
hold a brief against the crown unless he has previously 
obtained a special permission or licence to do so, a 
privilege, however, which, upon the payment of 
a fee of about L.3, is never refused. It is for this 
reason that barristers who have much practice in 
the criminal courts are made serjeants-at-law, when 
no such licence is required. en a barrister is 
appointed a aninate' Contant he is called by the 

iding judge of the court ‘ within the bar’—that is, 
changes his seat from a back to the front row. He 
then becomes a ‘leader,’ and wears a silk gown. 
Barristers who have not attained the rank of either 
Queen’s Counsel or serjeant-at-law wear a stuff 
gown; and are called ‘juniors.’ It should be 
remarked also, that a Queen’s Counsel or serjeant-at- 
law cannot hold a brief unless accompanied by a 
— for this reason, some barristers decline the 
mour of a silk gown. In many instances, good 
juniors would e but bad leaders; and such 
— although elevated in rank, would find their 
iefs cuntitiaality reduced in number. 

There are seventy-two special pleaders and con- 
veyancers who are not at the bar, and therefore 
not barristers, although they practise ‘under the 
bar.’ There are also nine mem of the Scottish 
bar now resident in London, all of whom, with one 
exception, are members of the English bar. Alto- 
gether, there are about 4000 gentlemen at the bar, and 
perhaps one half of these have but little or nothing 


to do. 
of barristers, the most im- 


Among the privileges 
t, and one essential to the due administration of 
justice, is the unfettered freedom of speech. No action 
can be brought against them for words spoken by 
them as counsel in a cause ; but such words must be 
in some relevant to the matter in issue, for if 
barristers go beyond their instructions, and gratui- 
tously slander a man, they lose their privilege. The 
fees paid to counsel are not as a salary or hire for 
work to be done, and consequently a barrister cannot 
maintain an action for them if they be not paid. So 
barristers cannot be on cireuit, or while in 
attendance on the superior courts at Westminster, 
and they are exem from serving on juries or as 
constables. 


‘SOLVUNTUR TABULZX 


Do you remember how the sun—the setting sun—would 
sadly fall 
In a warm gush of tender light, as now, upon the garden 
wall, 
Where peach, and plum, and jargonelle shone luminous in 
golden hue, 
Embosomed deep in fairy cells of lattived leaves? I do— 
Ido! 


Do you remember how we turned as the tired sun sank 
down to rest, 
And watched him fling his gorgeous robes about the 


Till the cloud-pillars rocked and flashed wild splendours 
o'er the fields of blue— 

And the wide gates of heaven were blocked with disarray ? 
I do—I do! 


Do you remember how we stood in silence—our hearts 
veiled and dim— 

As from the hidden choristers rose many-voiced their 
evening hymn ; 

And all the air was soft with balm, and all the grass was 
bathed with dew— 

And your sweet eyes were strangely moist, and so were 
mine? I do—I do! 


Do you remember how we passed with arms so fondly 
interlaced— 

Your hand lay thus within my clasp, and thus my right 
was round your waist ? , 
You kissed me then, and said that naught in the wide 
world could part us two— 

You said so then most earnestly. You recollect? I do— 
Ido! 


Do you remember how the months have fled away with 
rapid wing ? 

The summer past, and autumn waned, and winter came. 
*Tis now the spring— 

The blessed spring, so full of hope that olden time seems 
to renew 

When first we met and promised love—you think of it ? 
I do—I do! 


Do you remember how you wrote a letter stained with 
many a tear, 

Each word of which shocked through my heart, and changed 
its joy to wondering fear— 

And how you said that I was false, and trifled where I 
should be true— 

And you must take your love from me for evermore? I 
do—I do! 


You meant it then. I stood misjudged. The lying lips 
that came between 

Can lie no more. You know their worth. You read 
them false. Ah then, my Queen, 

Shall they prevail—those idle tales !—O think of what 
we both passed through, 

And let the year entomb its grief and shroud its woe? 
I do—I do! 


Let all the past be past indeed. Hark to the evening 
waves’ glad tune 

Upon the beach. Through heaven’s heights uprises slow 
the round orbed moon ; 

So let our life be full of light ! I touch your lips as I used 
to— 

You give yourself again, my dear? You seal it thus? I 
do—I do! 
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